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EDITORIALS. 

National Scientific Appointments. — The history of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, considered in the previous issue, is a highly 
creditable one. ■ That it is so is doubtless due to the high charac- 
ter of its secretaries. In their eminent fitness for the positions 
they have filled they constitute a striking contrast to the series 
of heads of other governmental scientific bureaus. The reason 
for this contrast is . doubtless the different method of appoint- 
ment. The chief of many scientific bureaus is appointed by the 
President, who is subjected to the importunities of politicians who 
have a debt to pay to some political friend. Such importunities it 
is more than human always to resist. The President should be 
relieved from them in the case of the scientific bureaus. The 
experience of the Smithsonian Institution suggests the method. The 
secretary is here appointed by the Board of Regents, composed of 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, who is 
also the presiding officer, the Vice President of the United States, 
three Senators appointed by the Vice President, three members of 
the House of Representatives appointed by the Speaker, and two 
citizens of Washington and four " citizens of a state " appointed by 
joint resolution of Congress. Such a committee, meeting at least 
once a year, soon catches the spirit of the Institution, and seeks 
only its best interests ; at the same time it keeps the bureau in 
touch with Congress, to which it looks for appropriations. Another 
point : the two secretaries who have succeeded Henry have held the 
office of first assistant secretary. Thus a continuity in the adminis- 
tration of the office has been secured. The moral of the experience 
of the Smithsonian Institution is that the appointment of the chiefs 
of Our national scientific bureaus should be made by boards com- 
posed of scientific men and members of Congress, who shall keep in 
touch with the workings of the bureau, and shall, as far as possible, 
in their appointments follow the principle of promotion. 

A Uniform System of Craniometry. — The deplorable lack of 
harmony which still exists in the measurements and methods of 
craniologists is discouraging to the student, and renders the results 
obtained by each observer of less value to others for compara- 
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tive purposes. The selection of a common series of cranial 
measurements does not present the practical difficulties that op- 
pose the adoption of the coming international scientific language. 
The number of measurements having a practical ethnic or de- 
scriptive value is less than one hundred ; nearly all of these have 
been in use for years, and their relative importance has been pretty 
accurately determined. The spirit of courtesy and fairness which 
characterizes the true scientist should induce each one to sacrifice 
some of his allegiance to tradition, in order that a system may be 
devised that shall require no explanation, and which shall be as 
accessible to the Russian as to the American. We may be ready to 
accept in this list some measurements having their origin even at 
that elusive and indeterminate point the ophryon, if thereby the 
desired end shall be the sooner reached. 

The number of measurements taken by the French and English is 
so large that the investigator is involved in a mass of calculations 
and tables that require an expenditure of time by no means commen- 
surate with their importance. We recognize the fact that these 
measurements have a certain value, but we think that the principal 
facts regarding the size and proportions of the human cranium can 
be learned from not more than forty measurements and indices ; 
doubtless certain crania will admit of unusual measurements, and a 
short supplementary list may be desirable, but the essential measure- 
ments should be taken in any case. 1 The French system is the old- 
est, and the system to be advocated should be based upon the 
Instructions Craniologique of Broca. 2 The successors of this distin- 
guished anthropologist have improved upon the system as at first 

1 The number of measurements and indices taken by the different schools is 
shown in the following list : 

Broca 84, Sur Les Cranes de la Caverne de l'Homme Mort. 

Paris, 1879. 

In the Revzie d' Anthrop., ser. 2, vol. v, p. 578, 
Topinard states that the number of measurements 
and indices used by Broca in his study of the crania 
of contemporary Parisians from the Cimitiere de 
l'Oust was 103. 

Topinard .... 65, Elements d' 'Anthropologic Gdngrale,i>- 979- Paris, 1885. 

Quatrafages. ... 79, Crania Ethnica, p. 9. Paris, 1882. 

Flower ..... 57, Joum. Anthrop. Inst., vol. ix, p. 107. 

Duckworth .... 60, Jottm. Anthrop. Inst., vol. xxvi, p. 285. 

Frankfort Agreement 42, Archiv.f. Anthrop., Braunschweig, Bd. xv, s. 1. 

2 Mem. Soc. d'Anthrop., 2d ser., 1875. Tome ii, p. 25. 
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outlined. The Germans, foremost among whom stands the vener- 
able Virchow, have also grown away from the Frankfort agreement. 
The English, under the leadership of Sir William Flower, have based 
their work upon that of Broca. The Americans, without any leader 
devoting himself exclusively to somatology, have furnished some 
original contributions of no mean value. 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science is to 
celebrate its semi-centennial at the coming meeting. The occasion 
will be fittingly observed, and it is hoped will be marked by the 
largest attendance in the history of the Association. The section of 
anthropology has always been one of the best attended, and most 
of those interested in somatology will probably visit Boston in 
August. Can we not take advantage of this opportunity to make 
the preliminary move toward a uniform system of craniometry ? 
Such a congress meeting in this vicinity would have the further 
advantage of access to collections of crania and craniometrical 
instruments for purposes of illustration. 



